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differences being their treatment of the aboriginal peoples they found when they
arrived in the Southern Seas. Fascinating, too, are the variations on the European
themes that arose in the lands and islands of the Americas south of the United States
where the Latin and North European cultures were fused with Amerindian, African,
and East Indian societies.
But this book is not and cannot be a world history of education. Unfortunately,
it cannot even be a history of the whole range of ways in which Western education was
dispersed throughout the world and molded in turn by the peoples of the several
continents to their own uses. Such a story has not even been attempted on the scale
that is necessary. It must await another book and another time.
So too must we pass by the story, yet to be told coherently on a worldwide
canvass, of the way Western education was used by those Asian societies that
maintained their independence in the face of Western expansion from the eighteenth
century onward. In a sense, Russia was one of the defensive modernizers, but Russia
was also predominantly European in contrast to the Asian peoples of Japan, China,
Thailand, Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan. However else Russia differed from the west
of Europe it had a long tradition of Greek Orthodox Christianity as well as frontier
confrontations which linked it to the West in ways which the Moslem, Hindu, Buddist,
Confucian, and Taoist educational traditions of the East did not. The ancient literate
traditions of these societies, combined with the fact that they did not fully succumb
to Western imperial rule, meant that they responded to the enticements of modern
Western education in ways that differed from those societies that were subjected to
colonial rule.
The history of education in the societies of defensive modernization during the
nineteenth and twentieth centuries is thus not primarily the story of the impact of the
West no matter how important a factor that may have been. In some cases, as in Japan,
it "took"; in others the result was more ambivalent. But the point is that all the
independent traditional societies sought to modernize themselves in one way or
another by borrowing from or emulating some aspects of Western education. In all
cases of defensive modernization certain rulers took the lead in promoting Western
education from above; some were more successful than others. Most spectacular and
speedy was the example of Japan; least successful was that of China. In between were
Turkey, Thailand, and Afghanistan.
The appeal of Western science and technology was especially strong. Necessary
for this purpose was the study of the Western languages whereby the sciences could be
studied and absorbed, most commonly English, French, and German. Common too
was the bringing of Western scholars to advise on establishing institutions and systems
of education and teachers from the West to conduct schools for members of the royal
families, the court, the aristocracy, the bureaucracy, the army, or prospective teachers.
And inherent in most cases was the practice of sending young men abroad to the
Western nations for advanced specialized training in the field of education.
Despite the importance of these topics this part will concentrate only upon two
themes of particular significance in the global spread of Western education. This
chapter deals with the "civilizing mission" of the eighteenth and early nineteenth